Dewey

merous suggestions that he become a candidate
for the presidency of the United States, he gave
out a public interview on Apr. 4, 1900, in which
he said, "If the American people want me for
this high office, I shall be only too willing to serve
them . . . Since studying this subject I am con-
vinced that the office of President is not such a
very difficult one to fill." Popular support of his
candidacy failed to develop, however, and his
name was not brought up at either of the party
conventions. Dewey was made president of the
General Board of the Navy Department in 1900
on its inception, and held this office until his death
seventeen years later. By his keen interest in its
problems and by his prestige he gave power to
that body such as otherwise it would not likely
have had during the years following the Spanish-
American War. His career "ran in full current
to the end." He served in the navy, including the
period at the Naval Academy, for over sixty-two
years. Proud, especially in his old age, of his
physical vigor he kept the existence of dis-
ease (arteriosclerosis) a secret even from close
friends until a week from the end when, on Jan.
16,1917, he died in Washington.
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DEWEY, ORVILLE (Mar. 28,1794-Mar. 21,
1882), clergyman, author, was a son of Silas and
Polly (Root) Dewey of Sheffield, Berkshire
County, Mass. His boyhood was spent on his fa-
ther's farm and at the district school. At six-
teen he began to prepare for college under Wil-
liam H. Maynard and Elisha Lee of Sheffield, en-
tered Williams College in the third term of soph-
omore year, and graduated with the valedictory
in 1814. The next two years were spent in teach-
ing at Sheffield and in business in New York. He
graduated from Andover Seminary in 1819, spent
eight months as agent for the American Educa-
tion Society, and a year as pastor of the Congre-
gational church at Gloucester, Mass. While a
student at Andover he began to question the doc-
trine of the Trinity and during his Gloucester
pastorate he became a Unitarian. His Unitarian
pastorates were as follows: from 1821 to 1823 he
was associated with Dr. Chamung at the Federal
Street Church in Boston; from 1823 to 1833,
First Church, New Bedford, Mass.; from 1835
to 184$ Second Congregational Church (later
Ctrarch of the Messiah), New York; from 1857
to 1861, New South Church, Church Green, Bos-
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ton. He supplied Unitarian churches two win-
ters each in Washington and in Albany and
preached and lectured extensively. After his re-
tirement from his New York pastorate, he lived
mostly at his Sheffield home, where he died. He
was the fourth president of the American Uni-
tarian Association, serving from 1845 to 1847.
Harvard gave him the degree of D.D. in 1839.
He made several trips to Europe, and spent near-
ly two years there with his family, October 1841-
August 1843. His Lowell lectures in 1851 on
"The Problem of Human Destiny" (published
under the same title in 1864) were given in vari-
ous places and were afterward repeated in Bos-
ton at Lowell's request. He gave a second Low-
ell course in 1855 on tne "Education of the Hu-
man race." His publications include: Discourses
on Various Subjects (1835); The Old World
and the New (1836), the fruit of his first trip to
Europe; The Works of Orviile Dewey (1844,
republished in 3 volumes, 1847) and numerous
sermons and addresses. He was the first clerical
member of the Artists' Club of New York, was
deeply interested in social questions, and was a
founder of the Employment Society which first
put poor relief in that city on an organized basis.
He was an opponent both of slavery and of abo-
litionism, thus subjecting himself to criticism
in both North and South. After an attack of
measles while in college, his eyesight was always
defective and his work was several times inter-
rupted by ill health.

He had a natural eloquence and preached on
the great subjects with extraordinary insight and
ability. He was an unusual interpreter of re-
ligious life, and has been characterized as "a man
of unique power in the pulpit ... in whom
thought was more intimately blended with emo-
tion than in any other great preacher we can
bring to mind" (J. H. Allen, The Unitarians,
American Church History Series, 1894). He
retained his youthful spirit to an advanced age,
and was a vivacious and charming companion.
He was married, Dec, 26, 1820, to Louisa Farn-
ham of Boston.
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DEWING, FRANCIS (fl. 1716-1722), was the
first important engraver on copper in America.
He sailed from London in the Jollif Galley com-
manded by Capt John Aram and arrived in Bos-
ton on July 12, 1716. On July 30 he advertised
in a local newspaper: "Lately arrived from Lon-
don, Francis Dewing: who Engraveth and Print-
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